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Some Press Opinions. 

‘ The case of the Indian Public has ably been set forth in a bo 
prepared by Mr. H. K. Eunzru which has just been issued b 

Allahabad Branch of the Servants of India Society We imd 

attention of the Government as well as of the public to this para 
P/ic Public Services in India, not merely becanso it is an able o' 
nnd historical I’eview of the wdiolo question but also because 
stress it has laid on the fundamental principles which ought to I 
lowed in recruiting for the public serv'ices in this country 


* The Servants of India Society, Allahabad, have just publisb 
the second in their senes of " Political Pamphlets,” Mr. Hirday 
Eunzru’s Pubhc Services in India (Aryabhushan Press, Poona). 

*His treatment of the subject is accurate, coraprehonsiv( 
systematic. Ho has put together the booklet with a view "tot 
historical account ot the efforts m_adp JjyJndjans lo vindicate 
birth-ri‘"'"^‘ ‘ 
service'. 
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When the war at long hi.s! (nwas -'o an 
end, we shall find ourselves conf ronu a’ ;/■(//•<; 
maze of dffiauHies such os no j/nnerali^; < ■-:/ suo:. 
of whom we have any record, haiyj ev: r i,.:d !o 
face before. As the war itself is Ihe f/rc.i!'y‘ /?:■ 
history, so ivill its nftennaih he lie nio.-a' r.ra- 
digious. And upon all those who or>' ;ioi of 
necessity wholly absorbed in the condaci (f 
^war itself, there rests no higher ohligalion fhnn 
to think constantly, sirenuonsiy, ( onneclediy. 
with soberness but also, if Hi ey arc farivuate 
enough to possess it, with irnagi nation, of the 
new measures and methods by which tho^n difi:~ 
cidties may haply be overcome. 




THE COMGRESS-LEAGUE SCHEME 

AN EXPOSITION 


Fundamentals of the Scheme 

The fundamental ideas of the Congr-.'.ss-LLr./rr.o 
scheme of post-war reforms may be summanV-'d r.vdcr 
a few heads : — 

1. The voice of the duly elected represeiihiiivcs of 
the people should prevail both in the Indian i-iui in ilic 
provincial legislative councils, and for this puir-oi-.c llicsc 
elected representatives should be in a siii-sisiiiiial 
majority. 

2. These legislative councils should in th(:ir respec- 
tive spheres enjoy complete freedom of legisli:licii, s:;:)- 
ject o£ course to certain exclusions and to the; vc'.o ib sL 
of the head of the province concerned and te-en of ll--.? 
.Governor-General, and to disallowance by the C/.-ow!!. 

3. The legislative councils should have full car trol of 

the finances of the countr3^ This includes th-;: i ci 

'regulating the taxation and expenditure of the 

Iting certain specified heads, and also the power of fix.'ii!; 
^the tariff, not only for the purposes of revenue, bui, if it 
"be deemed necessary, for encouraging indigenou.-j ir.i 
Tactures and industries and thus utilising to the fi;';! -.lii: 
' economic resources of the land. 

4. The councils should have the power of control- 
ling the executive, though not of turning them out of 
office. 
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5. To ensure that the representatives voice the real 
needs and vrishes of the people, they should be elected 
by ballot on a direct and wide franchise. 

6. To safeguard the constitutional rights of the sub- 
ject in respect of person and propert}", freedom of mo- 
vement and expression of opinion, etc., as well as to admi-' 
nister justice between subject and subject, the courts of 
the land should be manned by a judiciary, independent 
of the executive and controlled by the high courts of the 
several provinces. 

Each of these reforms is a wide departure from exist- 
ing conditions. At present the executive Government, 
which is almost exclusively British, monopolises all 
power. The elected members of the legislative councils 
have some opportunities of criticising the administration 
and suggesting improvements ; but the executive have 
everywhere the power of getting such laws passed as 
they desire and employing the financial and economic re- 
sources of the country in ways that seem to them proper, 
while the judiciary in some ranks do not enjoy the com- 
plete independence of the executive that they should, 
and are precluded by law in certain classes of cases from 
protecting the citizen against the encroachments of the 
executive. The ruling class who wield these vast powers 
arc generally unwilling to j’ield .them even in part, and 
the European communitj’ in India, who get certain bene* 
fits from the existing state of things, likewise resist nil 
proposals that tend to transfer civil authority to the 
hands of popular representatives. Such rcsistiincc is 
natural, however indefensible on grounds of justice. It 
is ditTscult to see how the leaders of the Indian political 
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pect of military charges for the defence of the country." 
The prerogatives of the British Crown are untouched. 
The posts of the highest power and distinction will 
still remain in the gift of the authorities in England. 
The sovereignt}’’ of King and Parliament in legislation 
is intact! It is true that the Indian legislative council 
will under the scEeme make laws governing the consti- 
tution and character of the civil services, and the Govern- 
ment of India will control all the appointments thereto. 
But as vested interests are to be scrupulously preserved, 
the personnel of these services, even in the highl}’- im- 
probable contingency of drastic changes coming into 
early operation, will remain largely European for 
another generation. The regard for vested interests in 
the region of commerce and industries will be no less 
tender. The alarm of British capitalists that self-gov- 
ernment in India will imperil their money and destro)’- 
the railways and factories is a grotesque survival of 
primitive tribal distrust. Let them understand that 
ndians have a keen sense of national honour, and it 
they were to have far more independence than the 
Congress-League scheme seeks, they would scorn to 
repudiate the lawful claims <5f any community or decree 
a general spoliation of the property of foreigners. In 
an}’^ case it is a ridiculous idea that western people, who 
have long practised the arts of economic and political 
aggression in the east and know how to exact reprisals 
and indemnities out of proportion to the damages suffer- 
ed, will be without the means of making good their just 
claims in their own dependency, held down by an army 
under their undivided control. Another fear that has 
been expressed is that tho transfer of power suggested 
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by the Congress-League scheme would be followed by 
a revival of the anarchy and disorder of pre-British 
days, when, if we are to believe the common text-books 
of history in our schools, thugee and dacoity were regular 
and profitable occupations, journeys were perilous, and 
property and even life were insecure. Now, there is abun- 
^dant testimony to the fact that, beneath the disturbances 
and movements of warrior bands of that lime, the life of 
the common people ran smooth in the usual channels, 
and the operations of agriculture and trade were seldom 
brought to a standstill. Peace and civil; order are not 
conceptions new to India; and in the hundred odd years 
of British rule they have struck their roots deep in the 
institutions of the country and the disposition and charac- 
ter of the people. It may suit opponents of the political 
advance of Indians to contend in the heat of debate that 
Indians left to themselves cannot, by reason of their 
natural slackness, tenderness of disposition or fatalistic 
views of life, maintain a strong executive government. 
This theory, though it may be pleasing to the vanity of 
those that now wield civil power, is ilot borne out by 
the facts of every-da}’’ administration or the annals of 
our courts. It is an easy but none the less fallacious rea- 
soning which infers, from the earnestness with which 
pleaders defend the accused in criminal cases or the 
vigour with which editors expose the vagaries of district 
officials, that the community in general cannot appreciate 
a strong and impartial rule. Besides, if there is a break- 
ing up of laws and the stern arm of justice is paralysed, 
the resulting disaster will not be confined to the pro- 
perty and interests of European merchants; it will fall 
with crushing weight on the people themselves, whose 
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losses, moral and material, will outweigh beyond .all 
measure those of the foreign capitalists who now 
loudly bewail their anticipated ruin. Such fears it is 
impossible to believe European traders in India 
really entertain; what .apparentl}’’ they are con- 
cerned about is the gradual diminution and final loss 
of the facilities that the political ascendenc}’- of their race 
gives them for exploiting the economic resources of India. 
The expanding national life of the countr3’wi]l doubtless 
tend in the direction of breaking all monopoly and un- 
due advantage and placing the children of the soil on a 
footing of perfect equality with all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects who make India their home. If this consumma- 
tion be unwelcome to any communit}", there is no help- 
ing it. Opposition coming from them is dictated by 
selfish greed and deserves no consideration. 

Must Military and Civil Power go together ? 

By an ingenious turn of reasoning our willingness 
to leave the direction of militar)’- and naval affairs in the 
hands of the executive, which should be accepted as con- 
clusive proof of our loj’alty and ourdosirc to remain within 
the empire, is used against our cause. Freedom must be 
justified of her children, says one critic, which is perilously 
near to sa5dng that freedom will be given only to those who 
can fight for it. Do you expect us, asks another, to defend 
your country from her cuemics, v.’hile you exclude us 
from all administration ? A tliird thinks that we have 
no business to lean on the British power for protection 
against the risks of our own policy. We ask whether 
the self-governing Dominions do not look to tin' British 
naty for protection, and whether the right of civil ud- 
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ministration is exacted from them as tlie price of it. If 
the answer be that the people of the Dominions are the 
same flesh and blood as the British, it is a confession that 
non-British races in the empire must be content with the 
status of perpetual subordination. If, on the other hand, 
fitness and character arc to be the criteria, a stud}’’ of 
past history or present conditions fails to justify any dis- 
crimination. If Indians are to-day unable to defend 
themselves, whose fault is it ? The disability has been 
imposed upon us, and one of the great acts of restitution 
that the British have to perform is to enable Indians, as 
expeditiously as may be, to defend their hearths and homes 
against foreign aggression in the international compli- 
cations of the future. There is no reason why the grant 
of internal autonomy to the people of India should wait 
on the process of their military equipment. The pace of 
the former need not be regulated by that of the latter. 
The better mind of England, which has accepted respon- 
sible government as the political goal of India, will re- 
fuse to assent to the doctrine that India should be left 
a prey to the foreign aggressor, unless she paid for her de- 
fence, not only by providing ample guarantees, as already 
mentioned, for the maintenance of British suzerainty, but 
by continued renunciation of her right to self-rule and 
self-realisation. 

Government of India must be Liberalised too 

The authors of the scheme have made little differ- 
ence between the Goverment of India and theGovernments 
of the provinces in respect of the composition and rela- 
. tive position of the executive and the legislature. In the 
central as well as the local Governments, they have pro- 
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vided for a four-fifths majority of elected members ih 
the legislative council and endeavoured in various ways 
to secure its ascendency over the executive Government. 
In so doing the}* have gone beyond the limit laid down 
by Lord Morley, who made out the necessit}’’ of an offi- 
cial majority in the imperial legislative council in the 
following passage of his Reform Despatch of 1 90S to the 
India Government: “I must therefore regard it as essential 
that your Excellency’s council, in its legislative as well 
as its executive character, should continue to be so con- 
stituted as to ensure its constant and uninterrupted power 
to fulfil the constitutional obh’gations that it owes, and 
must always owe, to His Majesty’s Government and to 
the Imperial Parliament.” The same point was empha- 
sised in 1911 by the Government of Lord Hardinge in 
the sentences that immediately preceded the oft-quoted 
promise of provincial autonomy : ^^The maintenance of 
British rule in India depends upon the ultimate supre- 
macy of the Cover nor-Genernl in council, and the Indian 
Councils Act of 1 909 itself bears testimony to the impossibi- 
lity of allowing matters of vital concern to be decided by 
a majority of non-official members in the imperial 
legislative council." The idea underlying this radical 
difference between the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments is that, as tiic responsibility 
for the welfare and advance of the people of India 
rests ultimately on the people of Great Britain, the po- 
licy that is to prevail in the internal administration of 
India must be the policy of the British executive. The 
recent announcement of polic}* made by the Secretary 
of Slate for India in the House of Commons expressea 
the same idea in the following words : "The British Gov- 
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erument and the Government of India, on whom the res- 
ponsibility lies for the welfare and the advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance ( tov’ards responsible gov- 
ernment ).” Opinion in India no longer acquiesces in 
this theory. It holds that the people of India through 
their representatives are quite fitted to bear this respon- 
sibility, and that, so far at least as internal affairs arc 
concerned, the responsibility should be devolved on ttiem. 
Provincial autouom)’, though an important object, 
is no longer the highest object of Indian ambition. A 
substantial measure of internal freedom, allowing for the 
effective preservation of British paramountcy, is the first 
definite step ” which the advanced political school 
urges His Majesty’s Government to take towards the 
realisation of India’s political destiny, which has been 
recently defined authoritatively to be responsible gov- 
ernment. Now freedom in internal matters requires 
that the determination of policy and the oversight of 
those that carry it- out should vest in the duly elected 
representatives of the people, who should therefore be 
in a clear majority in the Indian legislative council. The 
experiment of provincial autonomy cannot be conducted 
under favourable conditions, if the proceedings of a de- 
mocratic body, using the word in a very approximate 
sense, were to be reviewed by a bureaucratic body above. 
The ideals of the one are different from those of the 
other, and in some respects may even be sharply con- 
trasted ; and past experience gives no assurance that 
the reviewing authority in this case will have either the 
knowledge or the sympathy necessary for a just exercise 
of its function. Among those accustomed to the possess- 
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ion of irresponsible power, it is a common belief that to 
interpose a check on the advancing tide of democracy is 
to perform a great service to humanity in one’s genera- 
tion. The prospect before autonomous provincial Govern- 
ments would be dismal indeed if their grouTh were to 
depend on the countenance and approval of an unre- 
formed Government of India, sure of its own perfection 
and proof against generous enthusiasms. Nor is there any- 
thing in the nature of the subjects that will fall within the 
province of the Government of India, so intrinsically 
different from the nature of the subjects with which tlie 
local Governments will be concerned as to justify thoir 
administration by agencies differing not only in rangebut 
in kind. Omitting military matters and foreign relatiousi the 
Government of India will regulate such branches of ndmi- 
nistraliou as salt, customs, railways, the penal code, and 
currency and banking. Are these brarrehes best dealt with 
\<y a burcanerntic form of government ? If education may 
be entrusted to the leaders of the people, ’why hUoukl not 
the manufacture and sale of salt be entrusted also. ^ Jn faeij 
if the immediate bearing of a department on the welfare 
of the people be a test of its fitness to be placed under 
the control of the reprcscnt.atives of the people, such 
questions as customs duties and ti\e development of local 
industries come appropriately within the category, it 
follows therefore that the central Government, to which 
must be assigned not only all matters of imperial revemic 
and expenditure, but nil those in regard to which unifoirn 
legislation for the whole of India is desirable .and those 
relating to the administration of the country a whole, 
mu‘>l be dominated by the ]’opu!ar ek-mcnl to the 
s.>mc extent as the Governments of the provinces. 



Four-fifths Elective Majority 
The scheme asks that the Indian logishitive oouncil 
should consist of at least 150 members^ thut tlie Uaiis- 
lative council of each major province of at lea.st 1 ami 
that of each minor province of from 50 to 7;- members. 
In every case four-fifths of these members are io be elect- 
ed, and the remaining one-fifth to be nominatefl 'ny i!ie 
Viceroy or the Governor, as the case may be. it may 
be taken for granted that the members of tin? e:^:ecu^i^T:■ 
council will be nominated, and perhaps also .some secre- 
taries to Government and the hc.ads of dopartments. 
The nominated non-oiTicials would very likclv renre:;cnt 
classes or interests who win no scats at the eleclions 
and may also include men of distinction or onjericncc in 
business or administration. Mahomedans arc to relum 
through special electorates of their own onc-lhird of the 
elected Indian members in the Indian legislative councils 
and in the provincial legislative councils a j>ro])ortioii 
varying from one-half in the Punjab to 1 5 per cent, in 
Madras and the Central Provinces. E.vccpt in Die cases 
of Bengal and the Punjab, this proportion is much in 
excess of the numerical proportion of the commu- 
nity to the population. The theoretical jiropricty 
of communal representation, with the added elements 
of separate electorates and excessive proportion, is 
a much debated question. Its necessity in the pre- 
sent conditions of the country is generally acknow- 
ledged, and our scheme pushes the principle a step 
further and provides for the adequate representation 
of important minorities b)^ election. What these im- 
portant minorities are must be determined for each 
province by its own peculiar conditions, while the mean,' 
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ing of the M*ord ^adequate’ ma}’ give rise to much 
wrangling in certain cases. It is fortunate that in some 
pro\*inces like Bengal and the United Provinces no non- 
Moslem minority has 3'et demanded separate representa- 
tion. The Sikhs in the Punjab desire to be recognised for 
this purpose, though it is doubtful whether the community 
as a whole will suppport the demand, put forward by one 
of their leading men, of one-third of the strength ofthc 
local council while the community form onh' 12 per cent, 
of the population. In the Bombay Deccan the Lingayats, 
whom Mr. Gokhale specifically mentions by way of illust- 
ration in his scheme, have not been slow to claim sepaialo 
treatment, while the ^depressed classes’ also seek .special 


consideration. Certain other classes like the Marathns, 
Mails, and Bhnndaris, grouped together under the gene- 
ral name ' backwiird have likewise advanced simiia- 
claims ; but as tlicy form a majority of the popula- 
tion they can hardly come under the description 
' important minorities ’ mentioned in the Congress- 
League scheme. The same remark applies to the 
nou-Bral:man Hindus of hladras, whose numerical 
strength overwhelms that of the Brahmans. Indian 
Christians and P.anchamas have raised their own voices 
in the southern presidency. In this unfortiu\atc pro- 
vince a section of non-Brahmans havvo gone so far ns to 
rcpudi-alc the Ccngrcts-Lcaguc scheme on the ground 
thtit it would tal:c them awuy from the protection c£ 
the impariiul European ruier and place them once more 
under the heel of their original oppressors, the Brahmans. 
This rcpuliatiori Is repum\tci by u section of ncn-Brah- 


mr.ns, larger 
have rcccntly 


and mere influential than tlio other, who 
organised themselves for the purpose of 
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propoeal the maxiiuum representation that the Brahman 
can get will be somewhat over 25 per cent, of the terri- 
torial representation while it is possible that he- wins 
no seat in some constituencies and fails in the aggregate 
to reach 25 per cent. It would be a meritorious act of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the Brahman to agree to this 
or a similar plan before the time comes for Madras re- 
presentatives to meet the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, and it would be a proud and happy day for him and 
for the other parties concerned, when, after about ten 
or fifteen years, the non-Brahmans of Madras resolve 
that this restriction- on the Brahman be removed as they 
no longer fear and distrust him. This will be- the only 
effective way of reassuring those who have a genuine 
apprehension that the Congress-League scheme would 
give too much power to the Brahmans and silencing those 
others who exploit this apprehension for their own pur- 
poses and shed hypocritical tears for the fate of the long- 
Tering masses of the country under the tyranny of 
the narrowest and most selfish oligarchy in the world. 

Lord Islington in his Oxford address expressed the 
view that, while it was necessary to give to legislative 
councils power and ' responsibility, there was no need 
to enlarge them. This is an untenable ^ view. In an 
earlier part of the address he had himself stated that 
the elected members should be properly representative 
of the various classes of the Indian society.” When it 
is remembered that not only various classes but various 
interests also require to be adequately represented and 
that the authorities would be unwilling to dispense with 
a certain number of officials, it is easy to see that the 
number fifty is too small to allow of all the requirements 
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being fulfilled. His Lordship objects to the franchise be- 
ing territorial as it will result in the return of members 
belonging to one and the same class. It is to avoid this 
evil that the framers of the Congress-League scheme have 
adopted the principle of communal representation ; but 
since the root-idea of the reforms is to allow scope 
for the popular will to prevail, the representation of com- 
munities on the council cannot be the sole or even the 
principal aim to be kept in view. What raaj’' be called 
the general body of the people must be given the bulk of 
the representation ; in other words, the territorial repre- 
sentatives should be in a substantial majority. It should 
be remembered that the scheme provides both at the 
centre and in the provinces for a single house of legisla- 
ture. Care has therefore to be taken that, while the 
composition of the house includes the elements which 
are distinctive of either chamber in a bi-cameral parlia- 
ment, the popular element, which stands for the 
general population, may have it in its power to 
determine policies with a fair degree of uniformity and 
continuity. The executive councillors and the other no- 
minees of Government, assisted now and again by the 
representatives of the various interests, will discharge 
the functions of a second chamber; correcting, criticising 
and retarding, if not altogether hindering, measures bear- 
ing the marks of prejudice, ignorance and haste com- 
monly associated with the popular element. The official 
nominees and those that associate with them from time 
to time require for this reason to be of sufficient importance 
in the council, by their number and quality, to influence 
its proceedings, but they should not have it in their power 
as a, rule to outvote or paralyse the territorial element. 



’ Full t’owER of Legislation 
The legislatures, having substantial majorities of 
elected territorial 'representatives, are to enjoy, within 
the spheres marked * out for them, full power of legisla- 
tion. The Indian legislative council cannot deal with 
.matters relating to the army or the na\y, the declaration 
of war or the making of treaties ; these will be the exclu- 
sive province of the Viceroy and his executive. 
Clause 3 2 under the heading ‘ Iwpcri il Legislative Coun- 
cil ’ enumerates the classes of subjects on which it has 
exclusive power of legislating: the}’ arc : "(«) matters 
in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of 
India is desirable ; (b) provincial 3egi.=;lation in so far ns 
it may affect inter-provincial fiscal relations ; (c) ques* 
tions affecting purely imperial revenue, excepting tri- 
butes from Indian States ; (d) questions affecting im- 
perial expenditure, except that no resolution of the im- 
perial legislative council shall bebinding on the Governor- 
General in council in respect of military charges 
for the defence of the country ; (c) the right of revising 
Indian tariffs and customs duties, of imposing, altering 
or remoring any tax or cess, and granting any aids or 
bounties to any or all deserving and nascent industries 
of the country; (/) resolutions on all matters relating to 
the administration of the country ns a whole.” The 
imperial legislature will also have concurrent power 
with the local legislatures to deal with all matters per- 
taining to the provinces. Laws passed by this council 
may be vetoed by the Govcrnor-Gencrnl imd disallowed 
by the Crown within one year. There is a remarkable 
limitation placed on the legislation both of the imperial 
and the provinciul councils. It is to the cnTcet that ilie 
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Hindu or the Mahomedan members of any council mex 
by a three-fourths majority object to the enactment of 
any bill or any clause thereof, introduced by a non- 
official member, and the objection shall prevail. Provin- 
cial legislation is subject to the veto of the Governor 
and of the Governor-General and to disallowance by the 
Crown in one year. 

Reference may be made at this point to Lord Isling- 
ton’s conception of the future of reconstructed India as 
resembling the Australian Commonwealth. Of course 
we have to think of the Governments as wholes, the exe- 
cutive and the legislative branches together. In Austra- 
lia the component States existed in complete indepen- 
' dence for a long time and then by common agreement 
federated together into one Commonwealth. Anxious 
that their original independence should suffer no more 
diminution than was absolutely necessary, they stipulated 
that the Commonwealth should have only certain specified 
powers, the residuary functions inhering in them as 
before. InIndia,onthe contrary, according to both theory 
and practice, the provincial Governments have no inde- 
pendent constitutional status and are merely the agents 
of the Government of India. In the natural course of 
devolution, the former will get only such powers as are 
transferred to them, and the residuary powers will re- 
main with the central authority. 'Our Congress-League 
scheme expressly lays down this proposition : “ The 
Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the 
local affairs of a province, and powers not specifically 
given to a provincial Government, shall be deemed to be 
vested in the former. ” Moreover, even in respect of the 
powers so devolved, the imperial Government is under 
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al supervision 

the scheme to retain the right o£ ‘ gener^overnments, ' 
and superintendence over the provincial Che limited to 
though its interference should ordinarily idence. The 
such general supervision and superintei has thus no 
analogy of the Australian Commonwealth at in Canada 
exact application here* The arrangemerhe Dominion 
affords a more apt illustration. There t the provin- 
Government has no general control over the legisla- 
cial Governments, but it has a veto oveig power is, 
tion of the provinces, whose law-makirin India, re- 
as in the case of local Governments On the other 
stricted to certain specified subjects. , as the mutual 
hand, in another respect, not so important constitutional 
relation of the Governments from a e popular ima. 
standpoint, but not less impressive to thm to the Cana- 
gination, India would prefer the Australia the provinces 
dian model. In Canada the heads of the Governor- 
are Lieutenant-Governors appointed by b removable by 
General in council of the Dominion aiices have, on the 
the same authority. The Australian Statppointed direct 
contrary, decided to have Governors al wanting who 
by the Crown. Politicians were not cost less to the 
argued that Lieutenant-Governors would he local leaders; 
States and might be chosen from among the plan would 
but the view which prevailed was that ^ and the States 
necessarily carry an inferiority of status'f the American 
thought themselves, like the States ^federal Govern- 
Union, co-ordinate in rank with the dian public opi- 
ment. For a reason quite different, InLieutenant-Gov- 
nion prefers Governors from abroad to Notwithstanding 
ernors selected from the Civil Service, mes of eminence, 
a great record of work and many nai 
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tills service has, by its power-grasping, self-admiring 
and unprogressivc character, evoked an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of the educated classes, who sec a 
brighter chance for their political ambitions under rulers 
who have been trained in the free public life of cons- 
titutionally governed countries. That is wh}' both the 
“ Nineteen ” Memorandum and the Congress-League 
scheme give prominence to the need of choosing states- 
men outside India for the headship of the provinces. 
Leaders of opinion in India are fervent believers in the 
distinction emphasised by Dr. Woodrow Wilson in the 
dictum : “ Political and administrative functions require 
different aptitudes, must be approached from very dif- 
ferent points of view, and ought seldom to be united in 
the same persons.” Lord Islington’s plea on behalf of 
the Civil Service, backed as it is by the great authority 
of Lord Morley, is hardly likely to make any converts 
in this country. 

Power of the Purse 

The power of regulating policy and making laws 
will be illusory unless it be accompanied by the power 
to dispose of the material resources of the State. The 
importance of the power of the purse is a commonplace 
in the history of popularl}’' governed countries. It is 
true that this power has been of inestimable help to 
the representatives of the people in establishing their 
predominance in government, but the truth is of equal 
importance that these representatives can make no 
practical use of the powers that they may obtain from 
time to time imless they can also determine the distri- 
bution of the-burdens of the State and apportion the 
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revenue among the various objects of administration. 
Land revenue,’ second to none in India among the 
sources of taxation, and its periodical increase ought no 
longer to be matters entirely within the competence of 
the executive. Not that the legislature has now the 
decisive voice either in raising the other taxes or apply- 
ing them ; but the law, as it stands to-day, does not im- 
pose on the Government even the trouble of making out 
a case before the legislative council for enhancing the 
State demand on land. The extremely contracted sphere 
within which the finance committees work in the 
various provinces, the stringency of the rules govem- 
dejo Qsnuobate on the financial statement, the practical 
impossibility of the so-called non-official majoritj’’ to 
carry any resolutions to which the Government may be 
opposed, and the power that the Government have of 
refusing to abide by any resolutions which may be 
carried ( till now no resolution on the budget has been 
so carried ) — these have rendered the discussion of the 
budget a solemn waste of time and vexation of spirit. 
Chronic dissatisfaction exists with regard to the impe- 
cunious condition of local bodies, the unequal terms 
on which railways and irrigation compete for a share 
of the resources of the State, the undeveloped condi- 
tion of education and sanitation, the scantiness of 
medical relief to the millions of the rural population 
and several other features of our financial system. No 
remedies will meet the situation which have not the 
cordial support of those to whom the people's con- 
fidence is given by means of the ballot. 

The imposition of free trade on India, which has 
exposed indigenous industries to ruinous outside com- 
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known as divided heads are to be transferred entirely 
to the provinces, and the Government of India should 
make good the resulting deficiencies ' ks j^ev^iiue 
hy contributions levied from local 
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amounts of which may be revised whenever any extraor- 
dinary and unforeseen contingency should arise. Tliis ar- 
rangement would amount to a complete reversal of the 
existing relations between the central and local authori- 
ties. The finances of India, though raised in the pro- 
vinces and b)’’ the administrations of these provinces, are 
accounted the constitutional possession of the Govern- 
ment of India. They distribute the money among the va- 
rious Governments according to principles settled by 
them, which are known as ‘ Permanent Settlements. ’ 
Each local Government is bound, in spending the amount 
allotted to it, by various bodies of minute rules ; numer- 
ous returns have likewise to be submitted to the imperi- 
al Government ; and as the budgets of the various pro- 
vinces have to be worked into the imperial budget, the 
scope of provincial finance as a separate or independent 
system is extremely narrow. Complaints on this head 
have become very loud of late years from local Govern- 
ments and their subjects combined. The Government 
of India, restrained only by the criticisms of the press 
and the cries of local Governments whenever they were 
over-squeezed, were naturally more solicitous of the de- 
partments and the services in which they were directly 
interested than of those in which the provincial Gov- 
ernments were interested, and at successive revisions 
of provincial contracts even resumed considerable suras. 
This state of things, being highly unfavourable to the 
development of the provinces in directions immediately 
concerned with the welfare and prosperity of the people, 
has produced a reaction in the public mind which is reflected 
in the proposals of the Congress-League scheme. Critics 
may contend with some justification that these proposals 
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go to the other extreme, leading the Goveruhient of 
India in a condition of precarious dependence and with- 
out the means of rendering ail}’’ financial assistance to 
the more needy and less advanced parts of the country, 
which cannot expect much consideration from the more 
fortunate provincial administrations. Indeed, the scheme 
is open to a slight suspicion of incongruity in giving the 
central Government all the residuary powers of the con- 
stitution and a general power of superintendence and 
supervision over provincial Governments, while assigning 
to it a somewhat inferior position in financial matters and 
making it appear in the light ofa venerable dependent enti- 
tled to maintenance. Theanalog}’’ of the Gennan system 
with its viclricnlar contributions is somewhat misleading^ 
because in Germany there was a real federation of indepen- 
dent States which surrendered a part of their freedom and 
their revenues to the newly created federal Government. A 
compromise between these extremes may be necessary, 
but it is likely to offend against logic or the natural divi- 
sion of functions between the central and local Govern- 
ments. The Congress-League scheme has the merit of 
giving to the central Government all those sources of re- 
venue which are not really ofa local character though they 
may be raised in particular localities, and the responsibi- 
lit}’’ of external defence which is of a like nature. This 
subject affords a good illustration of the truth that .it is 
easier to criticise than to improve. As soon as we touch 
a source of revenue like land tax or income tax, we are 
overpowered by the thought that it is much better left 
to the administration of each local Government and its 
legislature. To suggest a division of any such head is 
to suggest a division of responsibility and a fruitful 
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cause of strife and controversy. Are vre .not finally 
thrown back on the device of contributions from local 
Governments ? Great difficulty will be felt in determin- 
ing the agency by which these contributions should be fix- 
ed and altered from time to time, and the basis on which 
they should bo fixed, whether population or total reve- 
nue, or a combination of both. As regards the agency, 
Mr. Gokhnle's suggestion before the Decentralization 
Commission was that it should be a conference of the 
revenue members of the different provinces sitting 
every fn'e or ten years and presided over by the finance 
member of the Government of India, the Viceroy hav- 
ing the power, in sudden and extraordinary emergencies, 
of altering the amounts of these contributions as he 
might deem necessary. 

A word of caution maj’' here be said to indiscreet 
advocates of self-government. These ' are apt to recom- 
mend it on the ground of economy, resulting finally in 
reduction of taxes. The experience of popular govern- 
ment elsewhere gives no ground for this hope. Vested 
interests will render retrenchment extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Our obligations under the head of 
the country's defence will increase by leaps and bounds. 
The utmost vigilance and energy of our popular 
representatives will be fully taxed to resist the 
further encroachments of the organised services bn 
the resources of the State, if they can accomplish even 
so much. Education, sanitation, industries are depart- 
ments that have been long starved and will clamour for 
a chance under democracy. The Gladstonian doctrine 
that the constitutional dut}’' of a legislative chamber is 
not to augment but to decrease expenditure, " is apt to 
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patent, as the electorate was extremely limited, and if 
every voter in France had been given a post under Louig 
Philippe the bureaucracy would not have been unduly 
swollen. Whereas with ten million constituent? eucou- 
4 
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raged to regard their members in this light, the rich 
resources of the land are strained, and citinens arc taken 
away from callings which increase the national riches, 
arc deterred from colonial enterprise, and arc generally 
diverted from ambitious pursuits which elevate the stan- 
dard of a nation. ” 

Tiih Legislature and the ExEcuTit'E 

The next topic in order of importance is tlio sub- 
ordination of the executive to the legislature and 
the means by which the scheme endeavours to 
secure it. Before dealing with it, it is necessary to 
describe the executive brietl}'. The Viceroy or the 
Governor is the head, not merely in name but in reality. 
He is to be assisted by an executive council to be com- 
poscdriralf of Europeans, half of Indians. The number is 
not fixed, but the general idea is that it should bo six. 
Jilcmbors of the Indian Civil Service or any other 
service should not ordinarily be appointed to these 
councils, the idea being, as Woodrow Wilson's dic- 
tum has it, that men who have for years adminis- 
tered departmental details cannot exhibit the 
largo spirit, of statesmanship necessary in those who 
have to shape and guide policy. The holders of 
portfolios will be assisted in the discharge of their 
duties by the experience of the permanent heads of the 
departments, as in England. Naturally civilian officers 
resent this proposal bitterly, but it is of capital impor- 
tance and cannot be surrendered. The term of office 
of exccut ive councillors and of the heads of Govern- 
ments is to be five years, and that is the term also of 
the legishative councils, 
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The conception of the relations between the legis- 
lative council and the executive council which is em- 
bodied in the Congress-League scheme is something 
between the English and American conceptions, avoid- 
ing the extreme points of both. The most conspicuous 
feature of the English constitution, to which almost 
superstitious reverence is paid in Great Britain and 
the self-governing 'Dominions, is the responsibility of 
the ministry to the House of Commons ; i. c., its obli- 
gation, according to one of the unwritten conventions 
of the constitution, to resign office on an adverse vote 
of that house oh any subject of importance, unless they 
persuade the King to dissolve the house. The Indian 
executive will not be under such an obligation. Its 
tenure of office need not depend on its retaining the 
confidence of the legislative council. In America even 
a direct vote of censure cannot remove the President 
from office, and as. the other principal officers of 
State derive from him, they are equally untouched by the 
proceedings of Congress. In fact the separation bet- 
ween the executive and the legislature is complete in 
the United States, it having been considered necessary 
to maintain the balance between the two. 'Neither the 
President nor his principal officers belong to either 
house of Congress. Thus they cannot defena them- 
selves against hostile criticism in Congress nor take 
steps to get such laws passed as they desire, while 
Congress for its part has to legislate without the ex- 
perience and guidance of the executive. The Congress- 
League scheme seeks to avoid this evil by placing a 
considerable power of nomination to the legislative 
council in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors. 
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It is expected that they will put in the executive council- 
lors and perhaps also a few other ofBcials. Their 
superior knowledge and experience will be available 
to the legislature, and in fact they will be in a position 
not only to defend their executive acts but to frame 
legislative proposals and conduct them in the council. 

It is curious how different are the forecasts that 
people make about the actual working of the scheme. 
Those who study its provisions from the standpoint of 
the executive apprehend that it would be at the mercy 
of the legislature, harassed by ignorant criticism and 
compelled, as Lord Islington put it, to carry out laws 
and resolutions which it did not approve. Indian publi. 

■ cists, on the other hand, obsessed by the cunning with 
which the constituencies in the ' present regime have 
been so designed as to render the non-official majority 
a mere name and rules of debate have been so framed 
as to render the budget discussion a mere mocker)’’, take 
it as a foregone conclusion that, if the executive -were 
not to be under the constant fear of being turned out 
of office, it would defy the legislature and set its 
decisions at naught. On both sides occasional deadlocks 
are anticipated, and the scheme is criticised for not pro- 
viding a means of getting over them, as the authors of 
the constitutions of the Australian Commonwealth and 
the South African Union have had the forethought to 
do. Let us now look at the provisions in detail. First 
those which tend in favour of the legislature. They 
are eight: — 

i. The term of office of the head of the Govern* 
ment and also of the executive councillors is limi* 
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ted to five 5’’ears. I£ it is to be tyranny, dt will at least 
be short-lived. 

I 

ii. Members o£ the legislative council are to 
have the power of questioning the executive as to their 
acts, in the same way as in the English Parliament, 
other members coming to the aid o£ the questioner in 
asking supplementary questions. Holders of portfolios 
should certainly have the liberty of refusing to disclose 
information in the public interest; but if a minister habi- 
tually evaded questions without sufficient cause, he would 
soon be found out and visited with general displeasure. 

iii. On a requisition by one-eighth of the members 
of -the legislative council, the head of the Government 
will be bound to summon a meeting of the council. This 
will prevent undue intervals during which the executive 
might be glad to escape the vigilance of the legislature. 
Present-day practice in India has apparently suggested 
the need of this provision. 

iv. As in England, it would be opeil under the 
scheme for a member to call attention to “ a definite 
matter of urgent public importance” and raise a debate 
on it, i£ he is supported by one-eighth of the members 
present. 

V. The legislative councils themselves will have 
the power of making and altering the rules under 
which resolutions on matters of public interest may be 
discussed. It is somewhat anomalous that at present 
the councils have some voice as to the rules for the 
conduct of legislation, but none as to the rules govern- 
ing interpellation and the discussion of resolutions or 
of the budget. 
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fenceless against this array of weapons in the hands of 
the legislature. In truth, however, their superior or= 
ganization and discipline and the expert knowledge and 
experience which they command constitute a great ad- 
vantage in a continuous contest with a loose body of 
men elected by different constituencies and perhaps 
divided by caste and other prejudices. The personal 
merits of these legislators are apt to vary greatly, 
and it will be long before they learn to act together, 
evolve definite policies and assert themselves in 
council. Moreover, the scheme lays down that a 
money bill may be introduced only by the Govern- 
ment. Private members, who desire to distinguish 
themselves or please their constituencies, may pos- 
sibly flood the council with all sorts of legislative 
proposals for a time, but soon the requirements of 
business will put the initiative to a large extent in the 
hands of the executive, and ambitious members will have 
to seek their opportunities in criticism and amendment 
of Government measures. Judicious bestowal of honours 
and titles, careful distribution of patronage, the discri- 
minating sanction of schemes involving financial outlay 
m which certain members may be interested, are means 
of oiling the legislative machinery, which ma)’’ not stand 
the most exacting ethical tests but will be found of 
much practical value. But the principal weapon in the 
armoury of the executive is the veto, which may be exer- 
cised once ill the case of resolutions and without any 
such restriction in the case of legislation. If one desires 
to conjure up difficult situations, one may see in the 
hght-hearted and frequent use of the veto a fruitful 
source of misunderstanding ; but the Congress-League 
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scheme gives the veto in the case of resolutions to the 
Governor-General in council and to the Governor in 
counciland not to the Governor-General and the Governor 
acting singly, and that is a guarantee that the veto vrill 
not be exercised unless there is due cause. In respect 
of legislation a tactful head of Government will general- 
ly act under the advice of his executive council, and he 
v/ill not be slow to discover that he need not veto every 
law which does not command his entire approval, but 
that he is bound to prevent laws coming into operation 
of which he feels reasonably certain that the consequen- 
ces will be disastrous. After all it is good to let 
the people now and then experience the evil effects of 
their ignorance and haste, especially when they have 
failed to profit by the counsel and warning of the exe- 
cutive while the laws in question were being discussed. 
It may minimise friction to give the head of a Gov- 
ernment power to return a bill to the council with the 
remark that he might be compelled to veto it unless it 
were modified in certain defined particulars. Another 
power with which it may be found necessary to arm 
the executive is to dissolve the legislature when there 
is reason to believe that it does not represent the views 
of the electors or that time gained may bring better 
counsels, if not better councillors. In this case a 
wise executive will submit if the council endorses the 
decision of its predecessor. In case a council is dis- 
solved before its time, should the nominated members 
also go out of office ? It would seem that they should, 
as one of the considerations to be borne in mind by the 
nominating authority is to supply any deficiencies 
which the results of election may disclose. In normal 
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the budget s’ To adapt the langusigc ot Lord Dryec in 
bis treatise on ' The American Commonwealth/ to with- 
hold the ordinal)’’ supplies and tlicreby stop the ma- 
chine of Government would injure thccountrj'nnd them- 
selves far more than the executive j they would, 
to use a common expression, be cutting olT their nose to 
spite their face. But political feeling, when it runs high, 
may make a great change in men’s natures, and it is con- 
ceivable that an angry legislature may decline to pass 
the budget in time. In Japan the difficulty is got over 
by giving the executive power to carry out the previ- 
ous year's budget. To provide for a deadlock is to in- 
vite a deadlock. The executive, feeling that it can 
fallback on the previous year’s budget, may defy 
the .legislature and refuse to negotiate with it in a rca- 
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souable spirit. If such uii expedient be enacted as a 
part of the Ian-*, it may be necessary to make the legis* 
lature even with the executive by providing further 
that it should not be resorted to in two succeeding 
years. A year’s interval may have its own effect in 
softening differences and enabling the two branches of 
Government to come to terms with each other. We 
are advised to provide a machinery for overcoming a 
deadlock, because the constitutions of the Australian 
Commonwealth and the South African Union have done 
so. But the deadlock contemplated in those parts of 
the British empire is between the two houses of legis- 
lature, which are of co-ordinate rank and must concur 
for legislation to have effect. In India the Congress- 
League scheme provides only for one house, and as the 
executive is meant to be subordinate to the legislature, 
no deadlock can arise. Let the executive advise, ex- 
postulate, warn ; let it dissolve the legislature ; let' it 
gain time by working the last year’s budget; but finally 
it must bend to the will of the people if it cannot con- 
vince them. Having enjoyed absolute supremacy so 
long, it may be difficult for the Indian executive to re- 
concile itself to take second place. But no executive 
in any constitutionally governed country pretends to 
override the legislature ; and the attempt of political 
reformers in India is to assimilate the well-established 
principles of government in such countries. If an exe- 
cutive, to take an instance, felt that a resolution passed 
by the legislative council for a second time was such 
that it could not accept the responsibility for carrying 
it out, it would be compelled to resign; for if it held on 
and refused to carry out the resolution, it would be dis' 
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obeying the law of the land and might provoke civil 
commotion. 

' ' Responsible Government 

Although in extraordinary circumstances like those 
imagined above the executive Government may 
voluntarily resign, the Congress-League scheme does 
not contemplate the resignation of a defeated ministry 
and its replacement by a new one as the normal fea- 
ture of government ; in ether words, there will be no 
responsible government, as the expression is under- 
stood in constitutions following the British model. 
No Government in India need dread an adverse 
vote or a succession of adverse votes as a 
sentence of death. Constitution-writers are agreed 
that a system of ins and outs can work beneficially 
only where there are two large and well-defined 
parties in the legislature and only two such parties. 
Where this condition is wanting, the members of the 
legislature form little groups or cliques, with no prin^ 
ciples to keep them together, but only temporary 
and perhaps selfish ends. No Government can in 
such circumstances be stable ; it must have recourse 
to compromises arid makeshifts ; and its principal 
anxiety will be how to live rather than how to govern. 
Every Government that can be formed must include 
members from most of the important groups; a 
change therefore may introduce new persons, -but not 
necessarily new policies or views of administration. 
One of the greatest evils that can befall a country is a 
Weak executive. Those that would take a hand in 
shaping the fortunes of India must pause seriously be-’ 
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fore they adopt a system wlicre there is a general race 
for office, and a Government, with many rivals watch* 
ing to trip it, can onl}' live by making concessions and 
compromises at ever}’’ turn and by not putting its hand 
to anything big or important. Maybe in course of 
time we shall evolve two opposite schools of political 
thought which may seek to shape governmental action 
b)’' organising themselves into two permanent parties. 
Then elections n3a)’’ be fought on issues involving 
politico! principles or programmes, and it may be 
determined with some approach to accuracy which of 
the contending parties commands the majority of opi- 
nion in the country and is therefore entitled to form 
a cabinet. It will be time enough then to think of 
the parliamentary system. It has not been an unmixed 
good outside Great Britain ; even in Great Britain it 
has seen its best days, and among - thoughtful obser- 
vers the doubt is seriously felt whether after this war 
it will regain its original hold on politics. The newly- 
formed National Part)’- in England, of which it would 
be rash to judge the future by its recent failure at a 
bye-election, has the following paragraph in its pros- 
pectus : '' For years past the old party system h.as 
been nothing better than an organised mockery of the 
true spirit of the nation. If we are to win victory in 
the war — and after — we must free ourselves somehow 
or other from the clutches of this octopus. The future 
of the commonwealth of- British nations depends upon 
the honesty and capacity of our public men. Politics 
is a matter of national life and death. Should it continue 
to be played as a game of party interests and personal 
ambition; served by two machines which are kepi in 
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funds by the sale of honours, the end can only be 
disaster." In a recent book called the ‘ Elements of 

Reconstruction ’ and marked by much originality and 

vigour of thought, the same idea is hit off in a striking 
phrase, ‘that persistent tendency to a bi-lateral system 
of conflict about false issues which is denounced as 
the party system , ' and Lord Milner in his introduction 
to the-book speaks of it as ‘ now happily in abeyance, 
and never, let us hope, to be levived in its old insince- 
rity.’ Burgess, whose keen analysis is hardly surpassed, 
has some weighty remarks on this subject which, 
though' long, may here be quoted without apology ; 

“ What, then, are the conditions which require the 
political responsibility of the ministry to the legisla- 
ture, or the popular branch thereof, or which make 
this relation advantageous ? We have now two dis- 
tinct questions which require distinct answers. I can 
conceive of nothing requiring this relation except the 
permanent incapacity of the executive head, or irra- 
tional persistence on his part in an unpopular polic)’’, 
or such evidence of a treacherous disposition as to make 
it impossible that he shall be trusted. On the other 
hand, ministerial responsibility to the legislature will 
be advantageous when the electorate and the legisla- 
ture are of so high character intellectually and morally 
as to be practically incapable of forming an erroneous 
opinion or of doing an unjust thing. The checks and 
balances of double or treble deliberation by indepen- 
dent bodies will then be no longer necessary, will be 
rather hurtful than necessary. The natural age of 
compromise will have been passed. Until something 
like this condition shall arrive, however, the res/ponsibi- 
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Iity of the ministry to the legislature for Government 
policj tends to the production of crude measures, and, 
in general, makes government radical, I do not think 
thatparliamentarygovernmentstandsin such high favour 
with political scientists as it did a decade or more ago. 
Based upon the narrow English electorate of twenty- 
five years ago, its working seemed to vindicate most 
thoroughly its principle, but the recent great extension 
of that electorate has revealed dangers hardly suspect- 
ed before, and has shaken the faith ( once orthodox ) 
in its perfection and in its adaptibility to every condi- 
tion of political society, I have no hesitation in 
saying that to me England, as well as France, now 
appears to need a greater independence of the 
executive power over against the legislature. ” 

The irresponsibility 'of the executive, which the 
leaders of political thought in India have adopted with 
a sure instinct for what is safe and suitable in the pre- 
sent condition of their country, is not without a parallel 
in the west. Omitting Germany, which is not reckon- 
ed among popular governments, there are the United 
ptates and Switzerland, in both of which freedom dwells 
in some of her most lovely forms. The American exam- 
ple is somewhat complicated by the executive being 
not only irremovable by Congress, but unconnected 
with it constitutionally except for the President’s qua- 
lified veto. This latter feature is generally regarded as 
a weakness, which would lead to very untoward results 
y/ere it not for the natural good sense of the Americans, 
of whom it has been remarked that they can work with 
advantage the worst constitution in the world- The 
analogy of Switzerland is nearer. The executive there 
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are elected by the legislature fora period o£ three years. 
-They cannot vote in the legislature, but may attend ei- 
ther house and take active part in its proceedings, both 
initiating and criticising measures o£ legislation. The 
results are pronounced to be excellent, the executive 
being regarded as the servants not as the masters o£th® 
legislature. Yet this subordinate position does not de 
prive them of influence or prestige ; the legislature 
trusts them entirely and re-elects some members fre- 
quently. Prof. Dicey observes that although its irre- 
movability confers on it a certain measure of indepen- 
dence, it loyally carries out the policy of the legislature. 

Its dependence is the source o£ its strength. It does 
not come into conflict vrith the Assembly ; it therefore 
is a permanent body which carries on, and carries on 
with marked succes-^, the administration o£ public 
affairs.” The defect in the Svriss system is that, as there 
is no well-organised efficient civil service, the members 
.of the executive are themselves the beads o£ depart- 
ments and overwhelmed with details of administra- 
, tion. In India the existence o£ a first-class civil service 
would keep members of the executive council free for 
parliamentary duties. 

Responsible Government in Compartments ^ 

; While there are opponents of the scheme who 
I denounce it as wholly evil and likely to land the 
5 . country in disaster, there are others who see that sub* 
stantial reforms are inevitable, but would like them to 
assume an experimental form, so that Indian political 
^ leaders may prove their fitness to manage popular 
^ institutions step by step. A proposal has been put 
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fomard, the main feature of which is to administer a 
lew seketod departments by means of a cabinet on 
the KngJish plan, i. e., chosen for their ability to com^ 
marjfl a majority in the legislative council and liable 
to hu replaced by another cabinet as soon as the majo- 
rity turned against them. The Viceroy or the Gover- 
nor Is to be in respect of this cabinet like the King 
in England, choosing only the Premier and always 
accepting the advice of the responsible ministers. The 
rest of the government is to be carried on as under the 
present regime. It may be readily acknowledged that 
this proposal is made from a geniune desire to afford 
fl school of probation for the educated classes of India, 
It follows that the departments chosen to begin witly 
must be comparatively unimportant, so that, even if 
they were mismanaged, the harm to the general ad- 
ministration might not be great. It is often true that 
a great reform has a better chance of success than a 
small one. This is the case in the region of self-go- 
vernment Improvement in administration, to be real 
and lasting, would require increased expenditure. Where 
should the apprentice cabinet find the additional 
money ? Whether it is to be by retrenchment in other 
departments or by fresh taxation, they will have -to 
convince the general executive as well as the legis- 
lative council. If they failed, would it be just to send 
them out for what might have been the perversity of 
the general executive ? As has been said in an earlier 
section, successful administration without control of 
finance is impossible. Then, why is this process o 
experiment and trial considered necessary in the case 
of Indians 'f There is not a single instance in the 
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wide world of a people having acquired' autonomy by 
compartments. And who is to judge whether the ex- 
periment in a province has been successful and when 
the next step may be taken ? One party is anxious to 
advance, the other part}^ is anxious to hold it back. lo 
suppose that the latter is like a teacher proud of his 
pupil and desirous to help him from stage to stage is 
to ignore the history of political reform in India and 
the tremendous difficult}’' that has attended every 
step of it. Again, where there are two compartments 
of government, one in which the exciting game of 
making and unmaking Governments is constantly 
going on and the other of the humdrum sort where 
the executive sits tight on the legislative body, 
it is apparent that the fonner will engross the 
attention of the public and drav/ to itself all tire 
ambition and talent in the community. If the 
the legislative council be identical for both the com- 
partments, as it will probably be, would not the greater 
part of its functions, and by our supposition the more 
important part, suffer from neglect ? Moreover, there 
IS the head of the Government who lias to be the real 
head of one compartment and the figure-head of the 
other. The habits, modes of thought and temperament 
- that conduce to success in the two compartments are 
very different, perhaps incompatible. "We know that 
one who is successful as the Governor' of a crown 
colony will not necessarily be successful as the head of 
a self-governing Dominion. Is it reasonable to expect 
that the same man can play every day of his life parts 
so wholly unlike each other ? It is to be hoped that 
this plan of compartmental autonomy, with its tempt? - 
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tion cfa higher form of government though in a greatly 
restricted sphere, will not prove more attractive to the 
Indian politician than the all-round and substantial self- 
government embodied in the Congress-League scheme, 
in which the executive is in a real manner subordinate 
to the legislative council, although not technically res- 
ponsible to it. In the former case the first step is in 
itself of slight value unless it is followed by several 
other steps, each of which will probably be as difficult 
as this one. In the second case the first step is a big one 
and likely to bring great benefits to the people, even 
if it was not followed by other steps, and perhaps for 
that very reason these other steps will be found easy. 
Responsible government, as has been already pointed 
out, cannot be successful where there are not two and 
only two great political parties wedded to distinct prin- 
ciples. To foist it on India at present is no sign of 
political sagacity. Our scheme does not by any means 
preclude it, if in the future conditions favourable to it 
arise, and then it will be a natural and healthy develop- 
ment. An able writer on the Political Deve- 
lopment of Japan, ” Mr. Uyebara, tries to make out 
that the defects in the present working of the Japanese 
constitution can be remedied only by the adoption of 
the practice of full responsibility of the cabinet to the 
Diet. Ito himself tried something like it and failed. 
As it was more than a decade ago it is probable that 
conditions have ripened in the direction desired by Mr. 
Uyehara. The lesson for us in India is that it is best 
not to pluck the fruit before its time. 



' Committees of the Legislature 

A few words may be said here o£ Lord Islington s 
suggestion that we may introduce into the governance 
o£ India the plan adopted in France of appointing com- 
mittees of the legislative council for particular branches 
or departments of administration. The instancing of 
France was rather unfortunate, for the committees in 
that country, or commissions as they are called, are 
notorious failures. Some of these committees are dis- 
solved every month and reconstituted ; important ones 
have a longer tenure. All alike have acquired an inor- 
dinate amount of importance, overshadowing the exe- 
cutive on the one hand and the parent house on the 
' other. They take charge of bills, whether introduced 
by Government or private members, and may report 
them or not at their pleasure. They often change them 
out of shape altogether. The budget commission es- 
pecially takes great liberties with the proposals of the 
finance minister, who, it is said, cannot sometimes re- 
cognise them. In the United States too the interposi- 
tion of committees has not been a blessing. The prin- 
cipal evil is that in the privacy of their proceedings the 
larger issues are burked, principles are forgotten, small 
expediencies prevail and petty bargains are struck. 
When the measures come up before the house, they 
excite little interest, and the public who are most con- 
cerned cannot know the grounds on which they were 
defended and opposed and receive little political educa- 
tion from a perusal of the debates. Bills in India are 
already referred to select committees. Power may be 
taken to appoint committees for considering any parti- 
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cu}ar matter o£ importance. But standing committees 
ni charge o£ special departments will tend to impair the 
respojisibiiity of the executive who may be tempted to 
take shelter behind them. Lord Islington’s plan is 
to enable members of the legislative council to 
acquire knowledge of administrative ' details by asso- 
ciation with the executive, and thus to widen the circle 
of those from whom ministers may be chosen. This 
object will doubtless be attained in some measure by 
the appointment oi committees. But there is grave 
risk of the Icgislati^'-o council weakening its control 
overthe executive Government, owing to the dispersion 
of responsibility. Individual members of committees 
may also utilise their opportunities for acquiring undue ' 
importance or gaining private ends through the friend- 
ship of ministers. 

Secretary of State and his Council 

Almost from the start the Indian National Congress 
has been demanding the abolition of the council of the 
Secretary of State, The changes made by Lord Morley 
were not accepted in India as great improvements. The 
introduction of two ( and now three ) Indians has no 
doubt caused some mild satisfaction, but it is only a 
palliative. Even the recommendation of Sir William 
Wedderburn, whose name is cherished with the greatest 
affection by the educated classes, was not sufficient to 
induce the Indian National Congress or the public gene- 
rally to welcome with a full heart the considerable re- 
forms recently proposed by the Marquis of Crewe. The 
councils are looked upon as an expensive burden, inimical 
to the political advance of Indians and unable to fulfil the 
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principal object of its existence, namel}'', to guard i sie 
finances of the countr}’’ from the extravagant teiidonc.es 
of the Government of India or the Secrctarj’’ of Stni-c. 
The condemnation is thorough, and whatever force it 
had in the past would be multiplied a hundredfold un- 
der the Congress-League scheme, which substitutes tne 
control of a locally elected parliament for outside co;;- 
trol so far as internal matters are concerned. There 
remain military matters and foreign relations, in respcci: 
of which the Arm)’' Council and the cabinet of Gvc-M 
Britain are the final arbiters, and the Secretary ofStati':';; 
council is of comparative unimportance. The case f:>i 
its abolition is thus almost unanswerable. 

The proposal to place the salary of the Secretai y 
of State on the British estimates is equally old. It har. 
been often brought to the notice of Parliament and sup- 
ported with weighty arguments by influentiaTpolitician:;. 
The opposition of the India Office has prevailed evei y 
time, although backed by flimsy pleas. 

The recommendation that the position of the Secre- 
tary of State himself should be approximated to that of 
the Secretary of State for the colonies is not absolute ,• it 
contains the saying clause ‘ as far as possible.' He will 
still have very important functions left to him. Beside:; 
control of military matters and foreign relations- he 
to conduct large financial transactions in England on 
behalf of the Government of India, make a great number 
of high appointments, and exercise final authority in the 
delicate matters connected with Native States. The de- 
sired approximation therefore to the colonial pattern 
can take place only gradually, and even when the pro- 
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cess has been pushed as far as it can be, there viiil still 
remain striking differences between the position of the 
secretaries of State for India and the Colonies, and that 
IS only as it should be. 

The FRA^’CHISE 

1 he supreraac)’' of the legislative councils and the 
elective majority therein, on which the Congress-League 
scheme lays so much emphasis, cannot be fully vin- 
dicated unless those who claim to represent the people are 
sent to the councils by electorates of respectable size 
and quality. The franchise question is for this reason 
of very great importance, and the scheme gives it due 
attention. It requires that . the people should vote 
directly for the members, and that the qualifications of 
voters should be high enough to ensure a certain degree 
of intelligence and weight, and at the same time not so 
high as to make the electorates too small and select. 
In the case of the Indian legislative council the present 
indirect election by the non-otficial members of the 
provincial legislative councils is to be retained, while at 
the same time direct election by the people is provided 
for. It is defensible as a reSection of the idea that in 
the constitution of federal Governments the component 
parts should be represented as such. There is to be no 
more election to the provincial councils through the 
medium of urban and rural boards. Ic is hoped that 
candidates will in future seek the suixrages of their con- 
stituencies by expounding their plans and programmes 
of work, for the political instruction of the people ezn 
in this way be most quickly and eScadously promotei 
With this object electorates should be so formed as not 
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in the same province. A possible exception is the 
case o£ what are known as the depressed classes, 
amongst whom, if it be decided to give them represen- 
tation through separate electorates, it may be dif- 
ficult to find men possessing even moderately higli 
property and educational qualifications. The franchise 
should be of various forms ; pa^nnent of income tax 
and of land tax above a certain figure, and house tux 
or rent above a certain limit, the receipt of a Govern- 
ment pension above a certain figure, the possession of 
an educational qualification like the degree of a univer- 
sity, the possession of a title conferred by Government, 
etc. Even with such a manifold and liberal franchise, 
the number of electors will not bear more than a small 
proportion to the total population of the country, but 
we must be content with very small beginnings ; a 
wide extension of the suffrage is of comparatively 
recent growth even in advanced countries. The electo- 
rates will probably comprise from 5,000 to 15,000 voters, 
according as the unit is the district or a group of districts. 
With such numbers the arts of electioneering will come 
into vogue, and a machinery for settling disputes and 
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putting down corrupt practices may have to be created. 
The more simple and summary it is the better. The 
executive, whether in the upper or lower ranks, should 
not have anything to do with elecion inquiries, lest they 
be suspected of favouring those candidates from whom 
they expect support in the legislature. Cities having 
populations of a lakh and over may have a member 
each to itself. The scheme bars Mahomedans from 
participation in the general elections to the councils, 
but not from participation in those which are for the 
benefit of special interests like commerce or the univer- 
sity, for example. Such a bar will also apply in the 
case of all communities who may be allowed special 
electorates. There are many aristocratic-minded people 
who dread any extension of the franchise on a large 
scale, not only because it will deter men of fine sensi- 
bilities from the worries of canvassing, but also because 
it will tend to deterioration in the quality and charac- 
ter of the members who are returned to the council. 
In other countries the same fear was expressed 
every time the electorates were enlarged. In England 
there are many who bemoan the decay of the House 
of Commons. John Stuart Mill pointed out that it was 
not due to the reform bills but to what he called the 
^ progress of national prosperity,’ which is a euphe- 
mism for the levelling influence of a general diffusion 
of wealth owing to the great advance of commerce. 
The highest theory in western countries takes it for 
granted that the electorates know their own interests 
best and should be allowed perfect freedom to choose 
any man they like. Qualifications are therefore not 
fixed for candidates. In - India the practice may be 
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given up of requiring higher qualifications for candi- 
dates than for voters. Some would insist on residence 
within the electorate ; others on sufficient knowledge 
of English to follow intelligently the proceedings of 
the council. The local patriotism of voters and their 
desire to have effective representation may be trusted 
to bring about the results intended by prescribino' 
these qualifications. Government should be deprived 
of the power they now have of debarring any political 
worker who has rendered himself disagreeable to them 
by declaring him “ to be of such reputation and ante- 
cedents that his election would, in the opinion of the 
Governor in council ( Governor-General in council ), be 
contrary to the public interest.” ’ 

An important matter that must not be lost sight 
of is that power should be given to each Government 
to alter the rules regarding the franchise, electorates 
methods of voting,- and so on, and likewise to redistril 
bute the seats and electoral areas. 


Objections Answered 

_ Prudent to be elected.-Tht provision that each 
legislative council should elect its own president W 
met with soma opposition, but wherever rCesentatte 
institutions prevail, the head of the Government 

take part in the proceedings o£ the egSatare Th 
scheme makes no provision for a preLef „ 
minister, so that the Governor-General oTther '’I'”® 
will be not only the titular but the real "e ' 
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ment of business, the distribution of time and the rulings 
are all made so as to exalt the executive at the expense 
of the private members. Besides, the great dignity of 
his position and the power and patronage that he 
wields have a somewhat oppressive effect on most 
members, and the discussion is apt to lose in freedom 
and reality. If the legislature is to do its duty fear- 
’Icssly and on the highest level, it is necessary that its 
president should be placed in a position of perfect in- 
difference to the favours or frowns of Government and 
be always ready to uphold its dignity and tradition 
and administer the rules with strict impartiality. 


Indian Executive to be elected . — Strong and even 
contemptuous criticism has been levelled' against the 
suggestion that the Indian half of the executive councils 
shoSd be elected by the elected portion of the legisla- 
tures concerned. Lord Islington has said that it is quite 
unknown to British practice. The remark is too sweep- 
ing. His Lordship apparently forgets that in the new 
constitution of the Union of South Africa the ‘ adminis- 
trators ’ of provincial Governments are assisted by exe- 
cutive councillors who are elected by the legislative 
councils. The labour party in Australia has now 
and then tried to get the executive council made elec- 
tive, but in vain. It is well-known that the Swiss exe- 
cutive are elected, and their efficiency is unquestioned. 
The main ground of objection is that the head of a . 
Government would find it difficult to work with a 
council, one half of whom derive from him and lookup 
to him, while the other half will derive from the egis- 
Ltive iouncil and look up to it. The idea that the 
executive should be composed of men belonging to one 
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party and of one way o£ tliinking is applicable only 
to the cabinet system of government, where t o par y, 
which is in the majority of the House of Commons mis 
supply the whole body of ministers, who are collcc ivo- 
ly responsible to it. In India there is to be neit lo 
collective nor individual responsibility in the 
laentary sense. As to the difficulty of men of diiieront 
ways of thinking working together amicably, ejcpcri* 
ence shows that it is exaggerated. The stress of com- 
mon duties and common conditions of work has great 
effect in producing harmony. At the risk of overdoing 
the Swiss analogy, \ve will quote the authority of Ho* 
well on the subject. After saying that the Swiss 
federal council includes men of different opinions, he 
proceeds : “ A coalition ministry is always weak, be- 
cause it is composed of men who, under the pretence 
of harmony, are continually trying to get the better of 
each other, and would not hold together if any part of 
them alone could control a majority in parliament. But 
as the federal council is not the organ of a majority in 
the Assembly, the repesentation of divergent views is 
frankly acknowledged. Instead of involving a state 
of smothered hostility, it arises from a real wish to 


give to openly different opinions a share of influence 
in the conduct of public affairs. Hence it strengthens 
the council by broadening its basis, disarming the en- 
mity of the only elements that could form a serious op- 
position, and enabling it to represent the whole commu- 
nity. Lord Islington recognises the necessity of the 
executive maintaining smooth relations with the lecris. 
lative council and trusts that the Viceroy and Governors 
will choose the Indian members with this object in 
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view. The authors of the schetne have the identical 
object in view, and have hit upon the only sure means 
of attaining it. The heads of Governments are stran- 
gers in this country ; the men of local experience^ on 
whom they depend for guidance have usually acquired 
prejudices and partialities which taint their advice. 
Why not allow the legislative council to choose its 
own men ? The risk feared by the critics is imaginary ; 
the real risk is the amount of canvassing and the con- 
sequent demoralisation to which the plan of election may 
lead. Is this the worse evil ? or the suppleness an 
sycophancy to which the alternative plan may ea 
Experience will show. If its verdict goes against elec 

lion, it may be dropped. 

No Second Chambcr.-rntlm the British empire 

some provinces of Canada and the provinces o 
Africa have the uni-cameral system ; the rest hav 

the English model ot two houses. Ind.au^op - 

nion, coloured by the rudicnlism ol the west, has so 

face a^inst a second chamber. In consequence it s 

f:“d"necessary to introduce the “ 

the commercial element and a certain pi P 
nominated members into the single louso ° ^ j 
The popular element is thus clogged and impede 
Cannot L sure that it will carry the day on any^P^b 

cular occasion, while the weakness 

Ind unpopularity. Neither has free^ull pbj 

may be contended that, as the g 

Vinces is subject to a yj/ing action of 

Governor-General, the need. Tbi. 

a second chamber is not an imperative 
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consideration, however, loses most o£ its force when 
applied to the Viceroy's legislature, which is ol; the 
nature of a federal government, and there is no exam- 
ple of a federal government which works only with 
one house: A chamber with about 100 members, 40 of 
whommay be nominated by the Governor-Gcnerhl for se- 
ven years and the remaining 60 elected for the same term 
so as to represent zemindars with permanently settled 
estates, other big landlords, the provincial legislatures, 
chambers of commerce, planting associations, railway 
companies and other such interests, would add greatly to 
the elBciencyof a central Government which deals with 
provinces and populations, not only of great magnitude 
but of great diversit}'. If such a house be devised, tho 
present one should represent the people directly, of 
course with special arrangements for Mahoracclans and 
important minorities, and be made wholly elective. 
The Irish people, who have suffiered greatly from tho 
House of Lords in England, have been willing to accept 
a second chamber as part of their home rule scheme. 
The A/^ew Statesfnan, which cannot be accused of 
any infatuation for aristocracy or old-world ideas, 
has an article on the subject of a second cham- 
ber, which is full of suggestion. We must find space 
for a few extracts from it. 

'' The essential function of a second chember, it 
may be suggested, and the only one for which such a 
body is required, or can be permanently useful, is that 
of revision in its largest sense. The legislature proper 
' will alwa3^s be passing bills which ought not to pass in- 
to law in the form in which they leave the popular as- 
sembly. There will be, in the first place, errors of 
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drafting, and palpable mistakes and omissions. In the 
second place, there will not infrequently be a lack of 
consistency, cither of legislation or of policy, in relation 
to other matters, which the whole community would 
wish to see righted. Finally, there is, on some mea- 
sures, the contingency of doubt as to whether the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons would be upheld by 
public opinion. The particular measure ma}’’ have been 
finally carried only b)’’ one vote. It may enact an indefi- 
nite prolongation of the life of the legislature. It may 
have been carried by a moribund house. It may have 
been rushd through all its stages in a few days, without 
public opinion becoming aware of what is happening. It 
may be of a nature to arouse irresistible popular oppo- 
sition, only that opposition will not instantly manifest 
itself. British democracy will be in full agreement 
with the most timid of property owners in not desiring 
to erect even its elected House of Commons into a posi- 
tion of supreme dictatorship. The case for a second 
chamber, confined to the proper functions of a second 
chamber, is irresistible. What is required for a second 
chamber is a position of independence of the popular 
Assembly, well-defined functions of its own which it 
cannot extend, and sufficient power to hold up '' the 
popular Assembly, %vithout opportunity to compete 
with it. The second chamber needs .to be composed of 
persons of ripe wisdom and judgment ; known to and 
respected by the public for their personal qualities; not 
respresentative of any one class or interest, not even of 
age or of property in generalpand widely inclusive of 
legal and administrative training and experierice. It 
must not be merely an ‘ Order of Merit ' and assembly 
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of old men; least of all exclusively a gathering of ‘ ex s. 
Popular election does not produce such an assembly as 
is required. Appointment by the King (that is, by the 
prime minister for the time being ) has proved a failure 
in Canada and New Zealand, and is obviously unsuited; 
there is no case for selection from the peerage any 
more than from the beerage; moreover, its members 
must not oppress us for life, but must be continually 
renewed, so as to heep the second chamber always in 
touch with the opinions of the current generation. ” 
Native States Readers of the scheme 

are naturally astonished that it igiiores Native States 
altogether, and critics have magnified the effect of 
the omission , by citing their aggregate area, 
population and political and economic importance. 
It is not due to oversight or wilful neglect on 
the part of the political leaders ; they have 
only followed the settled policy of a generation. 
It would have been suicidal to depart from it on this 
occasion. Congressmen and Muslim Leaguers are sen- 
sible of the great place that Native States occupy in 
the Indian polity, and some eminent men among these 
have striven in the past, for greater independence of 
action to their Durbars and better recognition of the 
personal status of their rulers. The opportunities that 
they give for the administrative capacity of Indians and 
the msriiorious use to which those opportunities have 
been put are the theme of universal admiration' in India. 
Every patriotic Indian views with pride the initiative 
and originality now and then displayed by ruling chiefs 
and loolis to them to give the lead to British India 
in measures of social amelioration. But beyond 
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watching them with sympathetic interest from out- 
side, the leaders of large movements in British In- 
dia have abstained from promoting similar movements 
within their territories, or allowing their subjects 
to mix in any all-India organization. Differences of. 
allegiance, of constitutional status and of legal systems, 
are sufficient to account for the separate channels in 
which have flowed the political lives of people in 
British India and Native State India, between whom 
however there is a community of civilization, tradition, 
language and material interest. The wisdom of this 
separateness in matters of citizenship was recognised 
by the Maharaja of Baroda last year and more recently 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner, when they declared that 
no interference on one side or the other was desirable. 

It is only the Dewan of Mysore'who struck a different 
note the other day and demanded a place for Native 
States in the councils of the Government of India, 
which would settle vast issues in which many interests 
belonging to Native States were deeply involved. 
Sait, custom's, post and telegraph, currency are only a 
few of the great subjects in which common action for 
the whole of India is essential. Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
showed the sagacity of a statesman who breaks ne^Y 
ground when he suggested that the representatives of 
Native States should speak and vote in the imperial 
legislature only on the occasions when questions of 
common concern were under discussion. If this sug- 
gestion could be adopted and worked into' the all-India 
scheme of reforms, it would give the utmost satisfac- 
tion to the leaders of thought in British India , an 
Sir Me Visvesvarayya would render a great service to, 
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the country 'd he could persuede Native States general- 
ly and the final authorities in British India to 
agree on a workable plan for the purpose. It is not^ 
however, for Congressmen or I^hislini Leaguers to push 
on with the idea actively. As Lord Islington pointed 
out, Native States must move in such matters of their 
own free will and accord. Next to the army, Na- 
tive States are regarded in English political and 
diplomatic circles as a bulwark of empire, a sensi- 
tive and delicate part of a wonderful mechanism, from 
which the rough and disturbing hand of the politician 
must be kept at a safe distance. The ways of diplo- 
macy are not open. The position and influence of 
Residents and Political Agents in respect of Native 
States defies definition, and there is a wall of diplo- 
matic reserve drawn round the Native States which 
must be broken down before the promoters of the 
Congress-League scheme can try to find room in it 
for their representatives. They have difiiculties enough 
already ; it will not be wise to add to them bj* incur- 
ring the suspicion of interfering with the allegiance of 
ruling chiefs to the British throne or with that of 
the people of Native States to their ruling chiefs/ 
The political advance of people in British India cannot 
but exert a stimulating influence on their brethren 
of the Native States. This indirect influence must tell 
in the long run and lead to an approximation, which 
may be long in coming but which can be hastened only 
by action from within the States and not from without. 



Appendix 

Resolution of the Congress 

(a) That having regard to the fact that the great 
communities of India are the inheritors of ancient civili- 
zations and have shown great capacity for government 
and administration, and to the progress in education and 
public spirit made by them during a century of British 
rule, and further having regard to the fact that the 
present system of government does not satisfy the legi- 
timate aspirations of the people and has become unsuited 
to existing conditions and requirements, the Congress 
is of opinion that the time has come when His Majesty 
the Eing-Eraperor should be pleased to issue a proclama- 
tion announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
British policy to confer Self-Government on India at an 
early date. 

(b) That this Congress demands that a definite step 
should be taken towards Self-Government by granting 
the, reforms contained in the scheme prepared by the All- 
India Congress Committee in concert with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the All-India Muslim League 
( detailed below ). 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India 
shall be lifted from the position of a Dependency to that 
of an equal partner in the Empire with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions. 

Resolution of the Muslim League 

That the All-India Muslim League, while adopting 
the scheme of reforms prepared by the Reform Com- 
mittee of the League and approved by its Council, sub- 
mits it in conjuction with the Indiad National Congress 
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to the Government for its introduction- after the war as 
the first necessary step towards the establishment of 
complete Self-Government in India. 

The Reform Scheme 

I. Provincial Legislative Councils 

> 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of 
four-fifths elected and of one-fifth nominated members. 

3. Their strength shall be not less than 125 members 
in the major provinces and from 50 to 75 in the minor 
provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected direct- 
ly by the people on as broad a franchise as possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the repre- 
sentation of important minorities by election, and the 
Mahomedans should be represented through special elec- 
torates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the 
following proportions : — ■ 

Punjab — One-half of the elected Indian members. 

United Provinces — 30 per cent. „ „ 

Bengal — 40 per cent, < „ „ 

Behar — 25 per cent. „ „ 

Central Provinces — 15 per cent. „ 

Madras — 15 per cent. „ „ 

Bombay — One-third „ ,, 

Provided that no Mahomedan shall participate in 
any of the other elections to the Imperial or Provincial 
Legislative Councils, save and except those by electortes 
Representing special interests. ^ 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause there- 
of, nor a resolution introduced by a tion-official member 
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affecting one or the otJier community, which question 
is to be determined by the members of that community 
in. the Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded 
with, it three-fourths of the members of that community 
in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose 
the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 

•5. The head of the Provincial Government should 
not bo the President of the Legislative Council, but the 
Council should have the right of electing its President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
should not be restricted to the member putting the ori- 
ginal question, but should be allowed to be exercised by 
any other member. 

7. (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, . 
opium, railways, army and navy, and tributes from Indian 
States, all other sources of revenue should be Provincial. 

(b) There should be no- divided heads of revenue. 
The Government of India should be provided with fixed 
contributions being liable to revision when extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen contingencies render such revision 
necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full autho- 
rity to deal with all matters affecting the internal 
administration of the province, including the power to 
raise loans, to impose and alter taxation, and to vote 
on the budget. All items of expenditure and all proposals 
concerning ways and means for raising the necessary 
revenue, should be embodied in bills and submitted to the 
Provincial Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on all matters within the purview 
of the Provincial Government should be allowed for 
discussion in accordance with rules made in that behalf 
by the Council itself. 
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(c) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Council shall bo binding on the Executive Govern- 
ment unless vetoed by the Governor in Council, provi- 
ded however that if the resolution is again passed by 
the Council after an interval of not loss than one year, 
it must be given effect to. 

if) A motion for adjournment may bo brought for- 
ward for the discussion of a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, if supported by not less than one- 
eighth of the members present. 

8. A special mooting of the Provincial Council 
may be summoned on a requisition by not loss than one- 
eighth of the members. 

9. A bill, other than a money bill, may be intro- 
duced in Council in accordance with rules made in that 
behalf -by the Council itself, and the consent of tlic 
Government should not bo required therefor. 

10. All bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall 
have to receive the assent of the Governor before they 
become law but may bo vetoed by tne Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five 
years. 

II. Provincial Governments 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall 
be a Governor who shall not ordinarily belong to the 
Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent services. 

' 2. There shall be in every province an Executive 

Council which, with the Governor, shall constitute the 
Executive Government of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Councils, 
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4. Not less than one-half of the members of the 
Executive Council shall consist of Indians to be elected 
by the elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. 

5- The term of office of the members shall be five 
years. 

III. Lmperial Legislative Council 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council 
shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council should be widened as far as possible, on the 
lines of the electorates for Mahomedans for the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils and the elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils should also form 
an electorate for the return of members to the ImperiaT 
Legislative Council. 

4. ' One-third of the Indian elected members should 
be Mahomedans elected by separate Maho aedan 
electorates in the several provinces in the proportion, as 
nearly as may be, in which they are represented on the 
Provincial Legislative Councils by separate Mahome- 
dan electorates. 

Vfde provisos to section I, clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by 
the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not be restricted to the memberputting the original 
question but should be allowed to be exercised by any 
other member; 
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7. A special meeting of tlio Council may be summon- 
ed on a requisition by not less than one-eightb of the 
members. 

8. A bill, other than a money bill, may bo intro- 
duced in Council in accordance wntli rules made in that 
behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should not be required therefor. 

9. All bills passed by the Council shall have to 
receive the assent of the Governor-General before they be- 
come law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied in 
bills. Every such bill and the budget as a whole shall 
bo submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

11. The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned horoinbolow shall be 
exclusively under the control of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council ; — 

(а) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable. 

(б) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect 
inter-provincial fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial revenue, 
excepting tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expendi- 
ture, except that no resolution of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council shall be binding on the Governor-General 
in Council in respect o£ military charges for the defence 
of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs 
duties, of imposing, altering or removing any tax o” 
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cess, modifying the existing system of currency and 
banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any or all 
deserving and nascent industries of the country. 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the admi- 
nistration of the country as a whole. 

13. A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
should be binding on the Executive Government unless 
vetoed by the Governor-General in Council, provided 
however that if the resolution is again passed by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year, it 
must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought for- 
ward for the discussion of a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, if supported by not less than one 
eighth of the members present. 

15. When the Crown chooses to exercise its power 
. of veto in regard to a bill passed by a Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council or by the Imperial Legislative Counci , i 
should be exercised within twelve months from the date on 
which it is passed, and the bill shall cease to have eftec 
as from the date on which the fact of such veto is made 
known to the Legislative Council concerned. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no 
power to interfere with the Government of 

tion of the military affairs and the foreign and political 
relations of India including the declaration^ of war, tn 
making of peace and the entering into treaties. 

IV. The Government of India 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head 
of the Government of India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council, half of 
whom shall be Indians. 
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o. 'Fhp I'lidian nioiniiors .•'lumld Ut' olf'clt'd hy th<5 
niomhors of the linpcvial JjCj^islaiivi* Oouiu'il. 

4. Alcmibors of (ho Tndimi (?ivil Horvico .‘-liull no( 
ordinarily be nip'jointofl to the Kxeentivo Council o1 (ho 
Oovcrnov-Conoral. 

a. 'hlio ])M\vor of luakin'c nil ajipoiiuinents in the 
Tinperial Civil Services shall vest in the novornmoiif. of 
India, as constituted under this scheme, duo regard be- 
ing paid (o existing interests, subject to any laws that 
may l)e made by the Imperial Legislative Council. 

G. The Government of India shall not ordinarily 
interfere in the local atTair.s of a i)rovince, and powers 
not .specifically given to a rrovinci:il Government shall 
1)0 deemed lo ho vo.sted in the fornn'r. Tlio aiilbority of 
the Govorjnncnt of India will ’ ordinarily he limited to 
general supervision and superintendence over Uie Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

7. In legislative and' administrative! matter.s ih'^ 
Government of India, as constituted under lhi.s scheme, 
shall, ns far as po.s.sihic, be indopfuidont of the Secretary 
of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the accounts 
of the Government of India should ho instituted. 

V, The Secretary of State in' CouNCir, 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of Stale should be 
placed on the British Estimates. 

3. The Secretary of State should, as far as pos.sib!e, 
occupy the same position, in relation to the Government 
of India, as the Secretary of State for the Colonies doe.s 
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in rolniion t<> the Onvcrnnieiiis of llio self-governing 
Dominions 

4. The Secrofnry of State for India should be 
as'sfpioc? by two permanent Under-Socreiaries, one of 
whom should always ho an Indian. 

I'l. India and the ILmpire 

1. In any Cnnncti or olhor body which may he 
constifuted or convened for the settlement or control of 
Imperial affairs, India shall he adequately represented in 
like manner with the Dominions and with equal rights. 

2. fndians should ho placed on a footing of equality 
in respect of status and rights of citizenship with other 
.subjects of His Maje.sty the Hing throughout the Empire 

VII. Military and other Matters 

1. Tiie military and naval services of His Majesty, 
both in their commi.ssioned and non-commissioned ranks, 
should bo thrown open to Indians and adequate provi- 
sion .should be made for their selection^ training and 
instruction in India. 

2. Indians should be allov/ed to enlist as volunteers. 

3. Executive Officers in India shall have no 
judicial powers entrusted to them, and the judiciary in 
every province .shall he placed under the highest Oourt 
of that province. 
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